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Tus magnificent castle, situated on the 
south-east angle of the town of Aber. 
in the county of Caernarvon, 
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east side, near the east end, by a a 
winding path ; the passage is now al 

choked up by the ents and ruins 
of the inner walls. ere was also’ af- 
other entrance on the north side, near the 
west end; both these entratices were co- 
veted by an advanted work, protected: by 


. small round towers, beyond which, at the 


west end, was.the moat, crossed by means 


g ofa drawbridge. There was a well 


in the inner court, now almost up 
with rubbish. On the south aside, the 
remains of the great hall are- still. to. be 


ing  seen—it is 130 feet in lagi, broad, 


enue the S006, which is drateapad, wes 
entire ; whi was 
supported by nine arches of stone—-these, 
are still remaining. On the cast, side, in 


only part of the. castle that. appearsto 
have been .ornamented. Hither. King. 


his crown to the Duke of Lancaster, after- 


, wards King Henry IV. “This ae the 
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first foundation for those wars between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, which 
so long deluged England with blood. It 
was repaired and fortified for King Charles 
I. during the civil war. This castle gave 
the titles of Barons, Viscount, and 1 
to the family of Conway. It now gives 
that of Baron to the descendants of Sir 
Edward Seymour. 

A fine wood extends from the castle to 
the summit of the hill, from whence the 
prospect over the river and neighbouring 
country is very delightful. A econsider- 
able trade was formerly carried on in this 
town, particularly in the ———— of 
corn, but it is now much yed, al- 

there are still somé considerable 


m ts residing in it. The church isa ble 
handsome 


church-yard is a otk the following 
=" a stone with t! 
remarkable inscription :— 

“ Here lieth the body of Nicholas 
Hooker, of Conway, Gent. who was the 
one-and-fortieth child of his father Wil- 
liam Hooker, Esq. by Alice his wife, and 
the father of seven-and-twenty children. 
He died the Twentieth day of March, 
was anciently a Monastery for 
of the Cistertian 

the building has been long since 





THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 


From Les Parvenus, ou les Aventures 
. de Julien Delmous, écrites par lui 
meme: par Mde. de Genlis. 
Ir was on the ninth Thermidor* of the 
blican year, that is to say, 
the 27th July 1794, that I awoke a little 
after the dawn of day with a sudden start, 
a kind of convulsion which I had con- 
stantly had for two or three weeks, on 
rousing myself from a most painful 


I dressed a and went to the house 
of my friend : he had risen, and 
was alone in his study, but instead of 
his bureau as he was accus- 


L 


® 


agitation struck me—I questioned him 
—he answered . He advanced 
towards the window, it, and leane 
ed with a dej and sorrowful air on 
the rails of the balcony. He saw upon 
the top of a neigh house two men 
engaged in new roofing and repairing the 


* Thermidor, a name given to ope of the 
months, signifying the “ hot month.” 
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decayed and sunken roof; “‘ Ah!” said 
he, “* how I envy the lot of those poor 
fellows there. If anything displeases or 
threatens them in the place they inhabit, 
nothing detains them, they can depart 
without delay. Happy, thrice“happy are 
those who at this present moment have 
no wealth—no fortune—no property—no 
ties. Ah! why did we not escape six 
weeks ago ? We might have effected it 
then. Oh, that we had been wise ! oh, 
that we were out of the frontiers, reduced 
to the labour of remnry oy ee living, 
but free, and sheltered these bs 
ful and intestine shocks!” During this 
discourse I had remained moti and 


What 

“ Alas! J Ere 

cast. If the monster does not 
My mind 

8a ? m: 

bn Bn th will winengli-ws 


of ing ; up to 
Da why Tia T oct Yoliow the 
my wife.” 
face with his hands. “For Heaven's 


sake,” replied I, with a vivacity mingled 
in of myself with Meneses; S cease 


perish this 

How 
ives me—the 
be 


vice of 


all this?” Durand was-exce ly 
at this ‘answer, and was on the point of 
signifying it to me, when a mournful and 
terrible sound struck our ears —it was the 
tocsin, "larum of woe! We remained 
ified with horror; we thought our 
t hour was sounding ; we gave our. 
selves up for lost. In an instant the door 
of the study burst open, and Sophia Du- 
rand rushed in bathed in tears, folding 
her two lovely children in her arms. 
“ Ah, my dear husband!” cried 
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‘pierre, 
tribunal : 
~was more livid than ever; his languish- 


and afterwards 
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hunsble life ; would that we had remain- 


ed in mediocrity.” ‘In the name of 


Heaven,” interrupted I, ‘¢ Sophia, I con- 
jure you, answer me: Is Robespierre de- 
mounced ?”—“ He is, and your friend 
Le Dru is one in the plot.” ‘+ Where 
make they the attack ?”“« At the Con- 
vention.” ‘Tis enough.” At these 


words I towards the door, flew to 
my chamber, seized a poi from my 
walking-stick which purposely 


hidden there, thrust it under my waist- 
coat, snatched my hat and hastened out 
of the house. I saw, in fact a terrible 
commotion in - street, and numerous 
ps apparently in animation 5 
fat eck led upon joining Le Dru, and 
resolved to share his fate, be it what it 
ht, I as at pathing, I heard 
a y heart sickened in passin 
the Greve,* which was ccumpletely covered 
with armed men, who ever and anon 
shouted out, “ Long live Robespierre ! 
Robespierre for ever! Huzza !”+ 
T arrived at the Convention quite out 
Of breath ; I had the utmost difficulty in 
the world to penetrate into it; at last I 
succeeded, and forced my way through 
the crowd ; I sought Le Dru with the 


“greatest ess ; I perceived him; I 
’prang to 


sides he beheld me with 
astonishment ; he pressed my hand, and 
Esaid to him in a low tone, “ We part 
no more!” At this moment Robes- 
and accused, was at the 
ness of his countenance 


ing eye-balls were swimming in blood ;¢ 
his ble physiognomy betra: in- 
ia nbd mohing but eee and 


-wacuity, while everything 


appeared to 
announce to me that his frightful reign 
was dra’ near to an end. In fact a 
confused noise was heard all around us, 
repeated shouts of “ Down 
with the tyrant; down with him.” With 


what ardour did.I not join in these heart- 


stirring liberating sounds. ‘Robespierre; 
&s8 cowardly as he was ner rarer and 
barbarous, suddenly assumed the charac- 


* The piace of public execution at Paris, si- 


_milar to our Tyburn. 


t A fact. These men were sent by the mem- 
Yers of the Commans at Paris, who were of Ro- 
bespierre's party. 

{ The. whites of his eyes for several months 
had become the colour of blood. 

§ Facts 

2A2 


the National Guard, and bribed by Ro- 
bespierre, was marching at the head of 
the satellites of the Municipality, in order 
to attack the Convention.|] In any signal 
political crisis, public interest may in an 
instant transform into liberators degene- 
rate and contemptible creatures. The 
most guilty Jacobins, who at this mo- 
ment to attack the usurper, were 
all of them Cy defenders of their 
country and of rights of humanity ; 
and the Convention, degraded as it was by 
so many shocking crimes, in declaring itself 
thus against the common enemy, became 
@ respectable senate, which one ought to 
protect at the peril of his life. 
1 Facts. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 


LINES. 
Wusn from this chequer'd world my spirit doth 
depart, 
And I have ceased to feel delight or woe— 
And Death’s chill breath shall freeze the current 
of mine heart, 
Which gaily now with purest love doth flow, 
No monument or churchyard epitaph I crave— 
(The which is oft more pompous than sincere) ; 
But only wish that one I love may seck my grave, 
nenigmimaneens yer ving m 





A FRAGMENT. 
When the sae rises bright in the East, 
In its brightness no pleasure I see ; 
As the chamms of the day are increased, 
I sigh, but in vain, to be free. 

When the flowers are blooming in spring 
No pleasure they promise for me ; 

As the bird flutters by on its wing 
I languish in vain to be free. 


How sweet is the evening gale, 
As lightly it strays o'er the lea ; 

But sweeter by far 'twould prevail 
Were | as its wild zephyrs, free. 


Como Winter! congenial gloom! 

Thou suitest best with the griefofmy heart— 
As cold as it were in the tomb 

Tothe pleasures which Nature impart. 
For the beauties of sammer nor spring 

No joy e’er affordeth for me ; 
Avthe bird flutters by on its wing 

Imay sigh, but in vain, to be free. 

& W. FE. 





ON THE LATE ARCTIC EXPE- 
DITION. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


Great Britain has long taken the lead 
of all other nations in voyages by sea, 
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in the ardour for such expeditions; nay, 
it is rather augmented than diminished. 
It will certainly be difficult for modern 
navigators to surpass the first introducer 
of tobacco, the great, but cruelly used, 
Raleigh; or Drake, who enriched his 
country by the plunder of the Spanish 

eons ; nor is it likely that the fame of 


P 
the thrice globe-traversing Cook will 


soon have a successful rival. But these 
and many others may be considered on 
the whole as very fortunate voyagers, the 
immense expenditure of labour and mo- 
ney being repaid tenfold by their ultimate 
SUCCESS. 

Could consummate talent, unwearied 
fatigue, with an adequate command of 
money to supply all things comfortable, 
indeed absolntely necessary for an hyper- 
borean voyage, have insured success, 
Captain Parry and his followers would 
not have returned unrewarded from 
the ultima thule. Never had any expe- 


dition such consentaneous comrades as lan 


this; here were no bickerings, no muti- 
nies, which poor Columbus had to distract 
him when almost at the haven of his 
wishes. Captain Parry and the other 
officers of the expedition took every pre- 
caution to prevent such unpleasant occur- 
rences. ho is ignorant of that excellent 
expedient to banish ennui and its often 
dangerous results, viz. the publication of 
a daily paper? of the nightly amuse- 
ments, consisting of theatrical entertain- 
ments, masquerades, &c. But, alas! 
human skill and almost superhuman toil 
have not yet given, even the most san- 
guine, more than a passing hope that the 
main end of all these exertions, that great 
desideratum, the North West passage, 
will ever be made, though its existence 
seems more than probable. These cold- 
enduring mariners have in some former 
voyages received the minor reward of dis- 
covering many before unknown varieties 
of animals, &c.. which impartial nature 
loves to place in frozen climes, as well as 
in those which are more genial. But we 
are told that this voyage has proved less 
successful in this way. This leads us to 
fear that Salmon was but too correct in 
the opinion which he has given us (in 
his ** Modern History,” written a hundred 
years-back) concerning this grand geogra- 
phical problem, where, after discussing 
an hyperborean voyage which had taken 
place, declares he firmly believes the dis- 
covery of this North West passage was 
next to animpossibility. Whether Capt. 
Parry has determined on another voyage 
is not yet made public; most likely he 
will again make an attempt, which seems 

culiarly fitted to his undaunted mind ; 
t we fear, though loth to express such 





a fear, that he must be content with the 
laurels already gathered in the polar re- 
gions, nor hope to obtain that which 
seems fated to be classed with those im. 
probabilities, if not impossibilities, the 
philosopher’s stone, elixir of life, and 
quadrature of the circle—a North West 


GULIELMUS OF KENSINGTON. 





THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. ; | 
(Concluded from page 164.) * 
Dramatic Music.— Madrigals.— Intro. 
‘duction of the Italian Opera.—Pur- 
cell. — Hande!.—Oratorios. — Music 
in England in the last and present 
century. 


TuE annals of modern music furnish no 
event so important to the progress of the 
art as the invention of veheiies music, 
which gave to the lyric drama a peculiar 
and construction. The 

of Politian the first attempt at musical 
drama, which was afterwards perfected by 
Metastasio. This species of composition 
originated with some persons of taste and 
“ee in ner so who being dissatisfied 
with every former attempt at perfecting 
dramatic poetry and exhibitions, deter- 
mined to unite the best lyric poet with 
the best musician of their time. Three 
Florentine noblemen, therefore, Giovanni 
Bardi, Count of Vernio, Pietro Strozsi, 
and Jacobo Corsi, all enlightened lovers 
of the fine arts, selected Ottavio Rinuc 
cini, and Jacobo Peri, their countrymen, 
to write and set to music the drama of 
Dafne, which was performed in the house 
of Signor Corsi, in 1597, with great ap. 
plause; and this seems the true erm, 
whence we may date the opera or drama, 
wholly set to music, and in which the 
dialogue was neither sung in measure, 
nor declaimed without music, but recited 
in simple musical notes, which amounted 
Not to singing, and yet was different from 
the usual mode of speaking. After this 
successful experiment, Rinuceini wrote 
Eurydice and Arianna, two other similar 
dramas. 

In the same year Emilio del Cavaliere 
composed the music to an opera 
Gres, at es $ ona the friends of 

is composer and of Peri respectively 
lay claim to the honour of the invention 
of recitative, for each of these artistes. 
The Euridice of Peri was, however, the 
first piece of the kind performed in pub- 
lic ; its representation took place at the 
theatre, Florence, in 1600, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Henry IV. of 
France, with Mary de Medicis; and 
Pietro della Velle, a Roman knight and 








mame ee 
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amateur musician, who, in1640, published 
an able historical disquisition on the sci- 
ence, expressly says, the first dramatic ac- 
tion (of the secular drama) ever represented 
at Rome, was performed at the Carnival 
of 1606, on his “ cart, or movable 
stage ;” when “ five voices or five instru- 
ments, the exact number that an ambu- 
lant cart would contain, were employed.~ 
Thus it seems, the first secular drama in 
Rome, like the first tragedy in 

ancient Greece, was exhibited in a cart. 
Simple madrigals, for chamber music, 
have been claimed as the invention of 
James Arcadelt, chapel-master to the 
cardinal of Lorraine, who published five 
books of this species of composition, in 
1572 ; but they appear to have been in 
use at the commencement of the century. 
This style, which was much cultivated in 

the 17th century, is now disused. 

. The 17th century, to the music of 
which we have slightly alluded, gave 
+ a * - —— Purcell, who is the 
ngland, as a composer; and 
whose works are still highly prized, not- 
withstanding the changes which have 
taken place in musical taste. In this 
century, harmony and counterpoint un- 
derwent a t change, by the abolition 
of the ancient modes, for ancient musi- 
cians looked upon all harmony as allow- 
able, which was exempt from a succes- 


sion of fifths and octaves: and thus a 


number ‘of bad combinations were fre- 
tly made, such as-the sixth and 
&c. and the ual adoption of 
the two in use at the present day, the 
major and the minor mode. 
ber and dramatic music were 
much cultivated, and underwent great 
improvements in this century. In the 
accompanied madrigals and can- 
tatas were introduced; and in the latter 
the talents of Scarlatti were successfully 
guployed, in making the melody con- 
formable to the expression of the words ; 
and he Meo ay ag a host - com. 
posers, who in the department dra- 
matic music have left little to be 
wished for. ‘Ihe first public theatre 
Opened in Rome was in 1671; and in 
1677 the opera was established in Venice. 
In 1680, at Padua, the opera of Bere- 
nice was formed, in a style which 
makes all the processions and stage para- 
ia of modern times shrink into 


ce. 

In d, public concerts were in- 
troduced by Baltzar, master of the king’s 
band, and to Sir Willam Davenant, we 
@te indebted for introducing 
music about the year 1656, when a piece 
called The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
eru, was represented, by ‘* vocal and 


yy 


instrumental music, and by act of per- 
spective in scenes.” These scenes and 
decorations, according to Downes, were 
the first Engen oe i a public 
8 in England. Thou is appears 
pom io been the first pa which was 
performed, as carly as 1617, the stilo 
recitativo is mentioned by Ben Jonson, 
as a recent innovation from Italy ; and 
from that time it was used in masques, 
occasionally in plays, and in cantatas. 

Several musical writers flourished in 
England towards the close of the 17th 
century, particularly Purcell, whose 
tutor, Dr. Blow, directed, that amongst 
his best titles to immortality there should 
be inscribed on his own tomb, ** Master 
to the famous Henry Purcell." 

Purcell’s music is truly English in the 
matter, though in the manner he has 
imitated Palestrina, Carissimi, and Stra- 
della. These masters he imitated, ac- 
cording to his own account, because he 
was satisfied that “the system of hare 
mony and melody which they had re- 
duced to practice, was founded on just 
principles.” His superior genius can 
only be duly estimated by those who 
make themselves acquainted with the 
state of our music previous to his time ; 
compared with which, his productions 
for the church, if not more learned, will 
be found more varied and expressive ; and 
his secular compositions will seem to 
have descended from a region with which 
neither his predecessors nor contempora- 
ries had any communication. His 
dies are so easy, as to induce a belief, 
that the singers possessed considerable 
power of execution; but the fact was far 
otherwise. It was not till the introduc- 
tion of the Italian opera amongst us, 
that the capacity of the vocal organ was 
understood, and Purcell, therefore, had 
to struggle against formidable impedi- 
ments. In many instances he has sur- 

Handel in the expression of Eng- 
ish words and national feeling, and his 
success as a musician may fairly be sum- 
med up in a single sentence. —‘* His 
beauties in composition were entirely his 
own; whilst his occasional barbarisms 
may be considered as unavoidable com- 
pliances with the barbarous taste of the 
age in which he lived.” 

During the 17th century whatever at- 
tempts were made to naturalize the opera 
in this country, the language was — 
English ; however, about the end of 
century, Italian singing began to be en- 
couraged; the first opera performed 
wholly after the Italian manner is recita- 
tive for the dialogue or narrative parts, 
and measured melody for the airs, was 
Arsinew, queen of Cyprus, in 1705. It 
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was written Stanzani, of 

and the English version, set to music b 
Thomas Clayton, one of the royal band, 
in the reign of William and Mary, was 
then presented. The translation was bad, 
and the music execrable ; yet this drama 
was twenty-four times in the 
first, and eleven in the second year. Mr. 
Addison’s opera of Rosamond followed : 
it was set to music by Clayton, who was 
but a very indifferent com . 

The arrival of Handel in 1710, forms 
an era in the history of English music ; 
and in the same year, the Academy of 
Ancient Musio was established at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, 
by Dr. Pepusch, and a number of other 
gentlemen, where the best compositions 
were performed. In 1714, Geminiani 
came to England, and his presence did 
much for music, already greatly im- 
proved by the wonderful productions of 
Handel; and in a few years “music 
quitted that tranquil and unimpassioned 
state in which it was left by Corelli; it 
was no longer as a mere soother 
of affliction, or incitement to hilarity ; it 
would now paint the passions in all their 
various attitudes 3 and those tones which 
said nothing intelligible to the heart, 
began to be thought as insipid as those of 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbals.” 

About 1715, concerts became favourite 
species of recreation at our fashionable 
watering places; and they have since 
multiplied both in town and country, so 
that scarcely a town of any note is now 
without its iodical concerts, where, 
frequently, best singers and instru- 
mentalists are heard ; and the repetition 
of which gives the inhabitants of the 
provinces a taste for good music, which 
must tend materially to promote the cul- 
tivation of the science. 

Handel has the honour of having in- 
troduced to the English public a species 
of musical composition comprising more 
of the stupendous and commanding 
powers of the art, than had ever been 
witnessed in this kingdom. The sacred 
drama, or oratorio *¢ Esther,” which 
was set by that great man, in 1720, ex- 
pressly for the use of the chapel of the 

ke of Chandos, at Cannons, was the 
first production of the kind performed in 
this country. It was wonderfully effec. 
tive; and on its subsequent representa- 
tion at the Opera House, it was received 
with great applause by a very numerous 
audience. It was represented frequently 
at subsequent periods; and in May, 1732, 
it was performed at the King’s Theatre 
for ten nights (when Handel first intro- 
duced concertos on the organ, a species 
of musie wholly of his own invention), 


and, without action, in the same nianner 
as oratorios have ever since been performed 
in this country. In 1776, the Concert 
of Ancient Music was established in Lon. 
don, chiefly at the suggestion of the Earl 
of Sandwich—an institution intended to 
preserve the solid and valuable produc. 
tions of the old masters from oblivion, 
and of which Mr. Joah Bates was for 
many years the sole conductor. These 
concerts are still continued, and are now 
conducted by Mr. Greatorex, assisted 
by a Board of Directors, of which his 
Grace the Archbishop of York is one of 
the most active and efficient members, 
In 1784, the first commemoration of Han- 
del took place; and in 1787, the Glee 
Club now held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern was established. The Vocal 
Concerts of Messrs. Harrison and Kny- 
vett, and those of Mr. Salamon, where 
Haydn presided, and Madame Mara was 
the principal vocalist, were the precur- 
sors to the introduction of a species of 
music which has almost superseded that 
of our English composers. In the year 
1813, the Philharmonic Concerts were 
established in London, with a view chiefly 
to the cultivation of instrumental music. 
These Concerts are still continued, and 
embrace nearly all the eminent professors 
in the metropolis. The works of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, Cimarosa, 
Cherubini, &c. are now more familiar to 
our ears than those of Purcell, Boyce, 
Arne, Shield, Callcott, Webbe, or Bi- 
shop; the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music, however, which took 
place in 1822, by forming a NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, will, it is to be hoped, enable 
us to render England as distinguished for 
its musical productions as it is already 
celebrated for its superiority in almost 
every other branch of science or the arts. 
Here we close our History of Music, 
which — have been much extended, 
but it will be found sufficient to trace the 
progress of the science. Great changes 
ve taken — in singing as well as in 
instrumental compositions within the last 
century. Madame Mara had introduced 
@ pure and elevated tone; Mrs. Billing- 
ton, Braham, and Catalani have, how- 
ever, succeeded in producing a taste for 8 
florid style, with a redundancy of orna- 
ment and graces, in which the execution 
of the singer must be wonderful, but in 
which simple melody and harmonious ex- 
pression are little considered. Yet, th 
* fashion,” which ‘in everything hol 
sway,” _ a —— a real or affected 
penchant for the voluptuous compositions 
of the Italian echeel--the HEART is still 
true tO NATURE and to FEELING ; and 
such simple and pathetic airs as Braham’s 
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Kelvin Grove, Auld Robin Gray from 
the lips of a Stephens, or of What though 
J trace from those of a Travis, will leave 
a more lasting impression than the most 
astonishing exertion of vocal ability from 
professors of the highest rank in the 
school of art. This however we must 
allow, that the talents of a Catalani are to 
us as delightful as they are surprising. 





SUNDAY AT BOULOGNE.—BAIT. 
ING OF ANIMALS. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sin,—In No. CLVI. of the Mirror, 
L observed some remarks of your corres- 
nt, A. B.C. on “ A Sunday at 
” in which he laments customs 
which can never fail of attracting the 
notice of every Englishman ; but if your 
sevgniot is (and that with good rea- 
son) ked at the theatre being open, 
&e. how much more must his disgust be 
excited, when I tell him that this peopie 
not content with the imitations of horrors, 
must see them in reality. In the latter 
part of the summer they go to church at 
one o’clock for the second time, and come 
out at two or half-past, when the greater 
part of them repair immediately to the 
chateau on the ramparts, there to witness 
% Les Grands Combats d’Animauzr,” 
(which are only to be seen on a Sunday), 
and consequently a great number resort 
thither. I saw on the Saturday before 
one of these ‘ combats,”’ a bill of fare 
stuck upon the wall, in which was a list 
of at least forty poor beasts, who were 
condemned to be tortured for the amuse. 
ment of the public, (and as a sacrifice I 
suppose 4d Majorem Dei Gloriam as 
Messieurs les Cures were always constant 
visitors, and incog. principal directors of 
them) in which list I saw there was a 
wolf and a donkey which were to be the 
principal combatants, though to be sure 
there were numerous horses and dogs, 
which were paired, bears and wolves, &c. 
&c..in great numbers, the prices were 
fixed at “* Un franc aur Premiers,” and 
“ Diz sous ana secondes.” 
At one o’clock even, the crowd was 66 
that the military (as usual) were 
ae out to keep back those, ‘* whose 
spirits were willing, but whose pockets 


playing all the 
ts, 


Ro 


had least were to cohtent themselves with 
the ‘¢ Tivoli,” and those who had none 
with sorrowful faces walked home. 

“ SpEcULI ADMIRATOR.” 





FRENCH REFINEMENT. 
FIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 


Ovr neighbours in France occasionally 
rate us, and not wholly without reason, 
for our passion for animal combats ; but, 
in reality, these take place as free 
quently at their side of the Channel as 
ours. We shall translate one out of five 
hundred bills of this description, and 
leave it to our readers to.decide between 
the polished Parisians and the unpolished 
men of the Fives Court :— 


“BARRIER DU COMBAT ANCIEN 
CHEMIN DE PANTIN. 


“‘ The Sieur Gerot, successor fo the 

Sieur Mouroy, proprietor of the estab- 
lishment hitherto known under the de- 
nomination of the Combat des Animauzr, 
has the honour of informing the public, 
that his exercises will take place every 
Sunday and holiday.—To please the pub- 
lic, to promise little, to keep a is 
promi and to surprise agreeably. 
“ To-morrow, Sunday, the 8th of 
May, 1825, will be a grand combat of a 
young and vigorous bull. This furious 
animal, without equal for agility and fe- 
rocity, will be attacked vigorously by 
dogs of the greatest force and first-rate 
shape, who will relieve one another turn 
about. Messieurs the amateurs, and also 
the bourgeois, will have the liberty of 
letting loose their dogs against the in- 
domitable animal. 

“ The bear of Poland, lately arrived 
at the menagerie of the Combat du Tau- 
vreau, and who has never appeared or 
fought in the arena. This young and 
vigorous animal wil] fight for the first 
time. 

“ The famous wild boar of the Black 
Forest will be hunted and pursued by 
dogs trained to this kind of exercise. 

* The wolf of the forest of Ardennes 
will fight, and be hunted and pursued, 
in an astonishing manner. 

“ The combat will be concluded by the 
raising of the famous bull.dog (in the 
original Bouldogue) ‘ Maroquin,’ so well 
known for the force of his jaw, to more 
than fifty feet high, in a brilliant fire- 
work of a new and very extraordinary 
nature, 

“ Les Fanfares, sporting airs suit- 
able to this kind of amusement, will be 

ormed turn about. . 

* Price of admisaion.—Pit 75¢. (74d.); 
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Amphitheatre, 1 fr.; Boxes, 2 fr. The 
office will be opened at two o’clock, and 
the diversions will commence at five. In 
case of bad weather the whole place is 
covered. Bear’s grease is sold for the cure 
of rheumatic 8, freckles, and other 
complaints. Sieur Gerot' sells and. buys 
all sorts of dogs for the protection of 
country and town houses, cures them of 
sickness and wounds, and takes them to 
keep. Tickets once taken, the m 
will not be returned. Children under 
seven years of age will only pay half- 
price. A great battle every Monday.” 

The delicacy and humanity of ail this 
is quite “refreshing ;” and the day on 
which it was to take place, Sunday, is 

ually laudable. In another of these 
bills we find the following assurance, 
which must be highly satisfactory to 
Messieurs the amateurs—‘ Nothing shall 
be neglected to render the combat obsti- 
nate.” 





ANSWERS TO THE RIDDLES, &c, 
mm No. CLXIV. or THE MIRROR. 


WHueEn we inserted the Riddles in No. 
CLXIV. of the Mrrror from Friend- 
ship’s Offering for the = 1825, we 
promised the answers on the publication 
of the volume for 1826, in which it was 
promised they should — A change 
of plan and éditorship has however taken 

lace, and the promise has not been kept. 
We therefore insert the solutions given by 
a Correspondent, H. J.G. Wemust also 
add, that Sam Felir sent a string of an- 
swers to twelve of the riddles, &c. which 
vary very slightly from those we have 
adopted :— 


ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS OF THE 
RIDDLES, &c. IN NO. CLXIV. OF 
THE MIRROR. 

1, Ir contains Colonels. 

2. It’s down in the mouth. 

3. A medlar. 

4. Not well done. 

5. Because the one is governed by Dey 
. fit” the other by Knight (night). 


7. See of Durham. 
8. He’s cur-led. 
9. The one reflects ideas, the other ob- 


jects. 
10. It makes hot shot. 
11. It’s a landau-let. 
12. IX.—SIX. 
13. He’s a thin-king. 
14. They are beyond the C. 
15. Some will come after T. 
16. A hat. 
17. The river Thames, between Batteg- 


THE MIRROR. 





1s. P+ settled. 
19. He’s going to Bag-dad. 
20. The ti * 


21. A Dutch-S ; march-i-on-S; count-8 ; 
Viscount-S. 


H. J. @. 





HANDEL. 


oney Tu celebrated composer Mandel, hed 


such a remarkable -irritation of nerves, 
that he could not bear to hear the tuning 
of instruments, and therefore this was 
always done before he arrived at the the- 
atre. A musical wag, who knew howto 
extract some mirth Handel’s irras- 
cibility of temper, stole into the orchestra, 
on a night when the Prince of Wales was 
to be present, and untuned all the instru- 
ments. As soon as the Prince arrived, 
Handel gave the signal of 
spirito, but such was the horrible dis- 
cord, that the enraged musician started 
up from his seat, and having overturned 
a double bass which stood in his way, he 
seized a kettle drum, which he threw 
with such violence at the leader of the 
band, that he lost his full-bottomed wig 
in the effort. Without waiting to replace 
it, he advanced bare headed to the front 
of the orchestra, breathing ve 

but so much choked with ion that 
utterance was denied him. this ridi- 
culous attitude he stood staring and 
stamping for some moments, amidst a 
convulsion of laughter; nor could he be 
prevailed upon to resume his seat, until 
the Prince went in person, and with 
much difficulty appeased his wrath. 


ORMSKIRK CHURCH, 


At Ormskirk, near Liverpool, the church 
has two steeples, one pointed, the other 
square. This singular circumstance is 
thus accounted for :—Two sisters of the 
name of Orme, resolved to provide the 
town with a church, but not being able 
to agree about the form of the —_ 
(the one wishing it pointed, and the 
obtuse), it was at last agreed that each 
should build one according to her gu A 
and consequently it was ornamented with 
two steeples. 





NEEDLE-MAKERS. 


Ir is a curious fact, that this com 

had their charter, or were reer 4 
in 1686, by Cromwell, and were the only 
company not incorporated by a ceowned 
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Colchester Castle. 





elevated spot to the north of the 
High-street, Colchester, in Essex, stands 
of which the above engraving 
5 e erection of this fortress 
Norden, ascribed to Edward the 


fa , the east and west 
sides measu 140 feet each, and the- 
north and south sides 102 feet each; at 


o on the east face a semi-circular tower, 


eullis. 

ds aniche, where the or porter was 
stationed 5 Sabuiedoungetepend ioe 
@quare room, at the further end of which 


fsa flight of stairs leading to the vaults. 
‘The outer walls of Colchester Castle 


eee eee ae 
ness and solidity, evince the importance 
that was attached to this situation at the 
time of its erection. 

Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 

Tdsle were confined in a strong, dark, 
and miserable arched room on the ground 
floor in this castle; their heroic deaths 
form an affecting narrative in English 


t " N ite 


Select Biography. 


No. XXXV. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 


urious offspring was breught to ligh 
ie cousadig ented: bins: 2 every kind 
of unnatural cruelty, and such as will 
for ever entail infamy on her —. 


£6,000, by declaring him dead. 
endeavoured to send him secretly to 


him in poverty and obscurity ft 


she placed him as an a tice to a shoe. 
maker in Holborn. t this time his 
nurse died, and upon his hing her 


all his assiduity was without effect, for 
he could neither soften her heart, nor 
open her hand. He was now reduced to 
the greatest distress, and he was advised 
by his friends to publish his poems, by 
subscription, several of which had sp- 
peared in some form or other. Pre. 
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and he had treated his mother with great 
freedom in the preface of the intended 
volume; this circumstance being made 
known to the countess, a sum of money 
was given him, and the preface suppres- 
sed, but the work itself was published, 
and in the dedication to lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, is the following re- 
markable sentence :—‘ Nature seems to 
have formed my mind as inconsistently 
as my fortune ; she has given me a heart 
that is as proud as my father’s, and a rank 
in life almost as low as jumanity of 
my mother.” In 1723, ete s 
tragedy on the stage in which he h f 
performed a part; the subject of which 
was ‘¢ Sir Thomas Overbury.” While 
employed upon this work he was without 
lodging, and often without food’; nor had 
he any other convenience for study than 
the fields or the street, and when he 
had formed a speech, he would step into 
a shop, and beg the use of pen, ink, and 
paper. The profits of this play amounted 
to £200, and it procured him the notice 
and esteem of many persons of distinc- 
tion, some rays of genius glimmering 
through all the clouds of poverty and op- 
pression ; but when the world was begin- 
ning to behold him with a more favour- 
able eye, a misfortune befel him, by 
which not only his reputation but his 
life was in danger. In a night ramble he 
fell into a ainhe of ill-fame, neat 
Charing-Cross, when a quarrel happened, 
and one Mr. Sinclair was killed in the 
fray. Savage, with his companions, were 
taken into custody, tried for murder, and 
capitally convicted of the offence. His 
mother was so inhuman at this critical 
juncture as to use all means to prejudice 
the queen against him, and to intercept 
all the hopes he had of life from the royal 
mercy ; but at last the countess of Hert- 
ford, out of compassion, laid a true ac- 
a of the nr | _ and suf- 
ings of Savage before her majest: 

ond ebtained red his pardon. After this he 
was taken into the family of Lord Tyr- 
connel, + was — owe of £200 
@ year; now lu his poem of 
«he Wand the highest <a -roery 
b strains of pane- 

ic. These however, in a short 
time he found himself inclined to retract, 
being discarded by that nobleman on ac- 
count of his imprudent behaviour. He now 
thought again at liberty to expose 


ingly publabed “The Bastard, 2 poom.” 
i b) i oe a ” 
; had an extraordinary sale, and its 
appearance happens at a time when the 

Many persons there, 
in ‘her hearing; took frequent opportuni- 
tits of repeating passages from it; and 








shame obliged her to quit the His 
poverty still increasing, and having no 
sodgings, he the night often in 
mean houses, which are set open for any 
casual wanderers ; sometimes in cellars, 
among the riot and _ filth of the meanest 
and most profligate of the rabble, and 
sometimes when he was totally without 
monéy, walked about the strects until he 
was weary, and lay down in the summer 
upon a bulk, and in the winter, with his 
associates in poverty, among the ashes of 
. blicl: -oaltiges rigeee “ ower 
pu is friends pro’ 
that he should retire into Wales, with an 
allowance of £50 per annum ; to be raised 
by subscription ; on which he was to live 
privately, at a cheap place, and lay aside 
is aspiring thoughts. His impru- 
dence, however, threw him into a goal at 
Bristol, where he expired, 1743, and was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at 
the expense of the goaler. 

Thus ended the existence of a man, on 
whom fickle fortune deigned not to smile, 
and never allowed him the smallest share 
of the vast wealth of his unnatural mother, 
He, like poor Chatterton, is an eminent 
instance of the uselessness and insignifi- 
cancy of knowledge, wit, and genius, 
without prudence or a proper regard to 
the common maxims of life. 

G. 8, 


She Selector; 


or, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


BEMINISCENCES OF KELLY. 

A HOAX ’ 
Ar the Edinburgh Theatre was a- very 
great favourite, Mr. Wood, who was es- 
teemed an excellent master of elocution, 
and a very worthy man, but a great oddity, 
His great ambition was to do every thing 
that Garrick used to do; he rose at the 
game hour, shaved, b and dined 
at the same hour; ate and drank what- 
ever he heard was Garrick’s taste; in 





could, with hot till she produced 
soploet paaypating ta the harder he 
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was rubbed, and the more he was tempo- 
rarily annoyed by it, the more animation 
he felt in acting. ‘This (as I thought it) 
harmless joke of mine, turned out a mat- 
ter of serious importance to poor Mrs, 
Wood ; for, a long time afterwards, when- 
ever he had to act, particularly in any 
new part, he actually made her go to his 
dressing-room, as I had suggested, and 
rub away, till she was ready to drop with 
fatigue, and he with the annoyance which 
her exertions produced. The effect of 
the process upon his performance, how. 
ever, did not, by any means, keep pace 
the labour. 


SHERIDAN’S INTENTIONAL, OR 
KELLY’S REAL BULLS. 

One of Mr. Sheridan’s favourite amuse- 
ments, in his hours of recreation, was 
that of making blunders for me, and re- 

them to my friends, vouching for 
the truth of them with the most perfect 
gravity. One I remember was, that one 
night, when Drury-Lane Theatre was 
crowded to excess in every part, I was 
peeping through the hole in the stage cur- 
tain, and John Kemble, who was stand- 
ing on the stage near me, asked me how 
the house looked, and that I replied, “* By 
J—s, you can’t stick a pin’s head in any 
part of it—it is literally chuck full; but 

w much fuller will it be to-morrow 
night, when the King comes !” 

Another of Mr. Sheridan’s jests against 
me was, that one day, having walked 
with him to Kemble’s house, in Great 
Russell-street, roe mn when the 
streets were very dirty, and having gone 
up the steps while Mr. Sheridan was 
scraping the dirt off his shoes, I asked 
a knock- 
ing at the ° 


THE TWO SHERIDANS; 


Tom Snenipan had a good ‘voice, and 
true taste for music, which, added to his 
intellectual qualities and superior accom- 
plishments, caused his society to be sought 
with the greatest avidity. 

The ne cope bape supping with 
me one t Opera, at a — 
when Tom expected to get into Parlia- 
ment. 

“T think, father,” said he, ‘‘ that man 
men who are called m in the 


For my own part, if I get into Parlia- 

og will pledge mye to no party, 
write u m in legib 
To be tet” x 


Tom took the joke, but was even with 
him on another occasion. - : 
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Mr. Sheridan had a cot about half 
a mile from Hounslow Hea’ Tom. be~ 


ing very short of cash, asked his father 
to mens se some. ae . 

‘* Money ve none,” was 

‘¢ Be the consequence what it = 
money I must have,” said Tom. 

‘¢ If that be the case, my dear Tom,” 
said the affectionate t, “you will 
find a case of loaded pistols up-stairs, and 
a horse ready saddled in the stable—the 
night is dark, and you are within half a 
mile of Hounslow Heath.” 

“¢ I understand what you mean,” said 
Tom, “ naan Dea last night. Tun. 
luckily your treasurer, 
who told me that you had been before. 
hand with him, and had robbed him of 
every sixpence in the world.” 


SONG BY SHERIDAN. 


One day, waiting at his. house, I saw 
under the table half a sheet of a) — 
waste paper; on examining it, I found it 
was a ,» in Mr. Sheridan’s hand. 
writing ; I brought it away with me, and 
have it now in my possession. On my 
return home, the words seemed to me 
beautiful, and I set them to music. It 
is, of all my songs, my greatest favourite. 
as the poetry always brings to my mind 
the mournful recollection of past hap 
days. It was also a great favourite wi 
Mr. Sheridan, and often has he made me: 
sing it tohim. I here insert it :— 


No more shall the epring my lost pleasure re- 
store, 

Uncheer’d, I still wander alone, 

And, sunk in dejection, for ever deplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 

While the sun as it rises, to others shines bright, 
I think how it formerly shone ; 

While others cull blossoms, I find but:a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


I stray where the dew falls, through moon- 
lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song; 
Her plaints still remind me of long-banish'd joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 
Each dew-drop that steals from the dark cye of 
night, 
Is 4 tear for the bliss that is flown ; 
While others cull blossoms, I find but a Blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


THE JOURNAL OF AN INDO. 
LENT LADY. 


I xnow a young lady who has very 
retty pretensions {9 idleness, but who 
a no objection to dancing thé Hvelong 





night, and who would work at a ball- 

dress fifteen hours at a stretch, rather 

than not go to the — Of this 

yeung *s life, the following specimen 

= by her mother, may afford 

some idea, and it proves her to be a real 
ten. 


amateur. 

Regretted not being able 
to lie an hour longer. Lamented the ne- 
cessity of’ cleanliness. Dressing a great 
bore. Dogs in this happier than 
men. atch-boxes still better. 

Breakfasted tilleleven. Sauntered for 
half an hour, and played with the cat. 
N. B. She scratched both my hands. 

Half-past eleven. Sunk in an arm- 
¢hair, with a novel,: read the same page 
three times over, and fell asleep. Got u 
to walk to another chair, and was tol 
I'd a hole in my stocking. I wonder 
why the maid does not mend them. 


t two. Luncheon. 

Three. Forced to walk out. I hate 
exercise. Was told my _—_ is longer 
than my gown ; but what does that sig- 

> 


four. Very tired and hungry. 
Played again with the cat. Made Fidelle, 
the French le, fetch a stick three 
times out of the water. faa hong oe = 
m to pieces. I wish my brother 
a ecb s take it from him. 

Five. Played at scratch-cradle, and 
then three games of Trou-madame till 
dressing time. Can’t think why mamma 
does not allow me a maid to dress me. 
N. B. Scolded for agg hy hair- 

t 


p about the room. the 
Fonsemaid to do but gather them up. It’s 
monstrous tiresome to be scolded. 

- Six. . Dinner. ep ges - 

till e. ought 
malt Sant ten would never come. Went 
to bed very tired. N.B. Doing nothing 
is extremely troublesome, and I hate it 
exceedingly.—But then what can one do? 





LONDON LYRICS. 


AM ACTOR'S MEDITATIONS DURING HIS FIRST 
LONDON SEASON. 


How well I remember when old Drury Lane 

First open‘d, a child in the Thespian train, 

J acted a Sprite in a sky-coloured cloak, 

Aud Ganced round the cauldron which now I 
invoke. 
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Speak, Witches !—an Actor's nativity cast 

How long shall this strange popularity last ? 

Ye laugh, jibing beldames '—Ay ! laugh well we 
' 


may! 
Popularity ?— Moonshine !—attend to our lay : 


"Tis a breath of light air from Frivolity's mouth ; 
It blew round the compass east, west, north, and 


south ; . 
It shifts to all points; in a moment ‘twill steal 
From Kemble to Stephens, from Kean to O'Neil, 
The Actor, who tugs half his life at the oar, 
May founder at sea, or be shipwreck'd on shore: 
Grasp firmly the rudder : who trusts to the gale, 
As well in a sieve for Aleppo may sail. 


Thanks, provident hags; while my circuit I run, 
‘Tis fit I make hay in so fleeting a sun, 
Yonbarlequin Public may else shift the scene, 
And Kean may be Kemble, as Kemble was Kean. 


Then let me the haven of competence reach, 
And brief—but two lines—be my leave-taking 


speech. 
© Hope, Fortune, farewell! Iam shelier'd from 
sea ; 
Henceforward eheat others ;—ye once cheated 
me.* 
New Monthly Magasine. 





THE CITY OF DAMASCUS. 
(Concluded from page 350.) 

THE greatest luxuries the city contains 
are the coffee-houses ; many of these are 
built on the bosom of the river, and su 
ported by piles. The platform ‘of 
coffee-house is only a few inches 
neve poche ig of P Mangos The roof 

sup rows of pillars, 
and it ib quis oxen on pati ine 
numerable small seats cover the floor, 
and you take one of these and place it in 
the position you like best; the river, the 
surrounding banks of which are covered. 
with wood, rushes rapidly by close to 
your feet. Near the co bahous eatels 
or two cataracts several feet high, with a 
few trees growing out of the river beside 
them ; ant the, perpoteal sound of their 
fall, and the coolness they spread around, 
are exquisite luxuries in the sultry heat 
of day. At: night, when the 
suspended from the slender pillars are 
lighted, and Turks of different ranks in 

the varieties of their rich costume 
cover the platform, just above the sur- 
face of the river (on which, as on its 
foaming waterfalls the 
and the sound of music is heard 
fancy that if ever the Arabian ts” 
oo are to be realised, it is 
ere. 

These cool and delightful places were 
our daily and favourite lounge ; they are 
resorted to at all hours of the day; there 
are two or three others constructed some- 
what variously from the, former. A low 
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es ague the platform from the tide, 
tains play on the floor, which is 
furnished with sofas and cushions; 
music and dancing are always found 
here. Together with a pipe and coffee, 
they bring you two or delicious 
sherbets, fruit of some kind is also 
put into the vase presented you. In the 
middle of the river that rushed round one 
of these latter cafés, was a little island 
covered with verdure and trees, where 
you might go and sit for hours without 
nee desiring a change of place. The 
Arabian story-tellers often resort here; 
their tales are frequently accompanied by 
a guitar; the most eminent among them 
are Arabs. There are a few small coffee- 
ite more — where the Turkish 
men often go, form dinner parties, 
and spend the day. 
There are several charitable establish- 
ments in the city, in which provisions are 
distributed to the poor, and medicines to 
the sick : one of Sas 


a fine area, and walking is 
far more practised here than in the capi- 
tals of Egypt or Turkey, from the at- 


—— doubt, 'of the promenades 
around the walls. On the norta-west is 


main, but one or two serious obstacles pre- 
vented it. The great number of tall palm 
and a trees in the plain of Damas- 
much to its beauty, particularly 

in the village of Salehiéh, where we spent 
some hours in the handsome house of a 
tich man, who allowed it to be hired dur- 
as day, for the reception of strangers. 
large saloon was a beautiful apart- 
ment, ing into a small and delight- 
ful garden, through which ran a cool and 
rapid. stream ; ‘' windows looked to- 
wards the plain and city. Some of the 
houses, in the abundance of the luxury 
of water, have smait and handsome re- 
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A 
aoe traveller at a low rent ; and 
be found the most independent 
and mode of residence: the 
great drawback in this, as in most other 
oriental abodes, is the want of society. 
weeks this cannot be 


and ladies, and a few of their 


the eloquent and just lament of Anasta- 
sius, when on them for the last 
time, as he sailed for Europe, to revisit 
them no more? Early associations also 
may contribute to the im and 
romantic remembrances which an eastern 
journey never fails to leave behind. 
transition from the garden to the wilder. 
ness—the shadow and of the tent 
in a cheerless and burning plain—the de- 
sert fountain and be kind wel- 
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The appearance of the Arabs who enter 
the city is picturesque. We one day mét 
@ procession of chiefs, who had come 
from the deserts on a visit of ceremony to 
the Pacha. They were well mounted, 
and were mostly’sleuder men, with ex- 

ive features and piercing black eyes. 

wed cloaks were of quem, with 4 
coloured stripes, and wore light 
low, turbans ; they veialll out gg 
and looked as if they would much rather 
be making a dash at the city, than pay. 
ing a visit of ceremony. ; 

e women are frequently seen walk. 
ing in the bazaars ; they universally wear 
a white cloak, covering also the upper 
part of the head like a hood, and 
and slippers ; the latter, as is the custom 
of the men, are worn within the former, 
which are always left at the door of the 
apartment. 4 often appear out in 
small boots of yellow leather, and do not 
in the streets seem .quite such hideous 
figures as in Stamboul and Cairo. The 
tunic, or short vest, is often richly em. 
broidered ; in winter it is of ‘cloth, with 
an edging, even at the wrists, of white 
fur; the pantaloon invariably worn, is of 
silk, and fancifully adorned or ‘spangled 
and fastened by a sash round thi 
vest ; over these is worn the robe. ‘The 
blue eye is unknown among the Bg ine 


are suffered to 
turban. ir hands are . beautifull 
small and white, and adorned with rings, 
and bracelets also on the wrists. Nosu 
port to the bosom is ever used. The 
dress altogether, although it hides much 
of the symmetry and beauty of the figure. 
gives ita and im g air, parti. 
cularly the elegant mere turban, of 
which new oy ladies, if they possess it, 
spoil the by not knowing how to 
put it on.—Jbid. 
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ANECDOTES OF EARL CHAT- 
HAM AND MR. PITT. 


Wen Mr. Pitt was a youth, some law 
lord (could it be Lord Mansfield ?) one 
morning paid a visit to Lord Chatham at 
his country residence. Whilst they were 
conversing, his son William came through 
“the library. Lord —— asked who is that 
youth ? Lord Chatham said, “ That’s 
my second son—call him back and talk 
‘to him.” They did so, and Lord —— 
..was struck by a forwardness of bosmtiine. 
a readiness of expression, and an unyield- 
ess of opinion, which even then was 
‘remarkable in the future minister. When 
he had left them, Lord Chatham said, 
& That’s the most extraordinary youth I 
ever knew. All my life I have aim- 
ing at the possession of political power, 
‘and have found the greatest difficulty in 
getting or keeping it. It is not on the 
cards of fortune to prevent that young 
man’s gaining it, and if ever he does so, 
he will be ruin of his country.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


— 


ANECDOTES OF DR. PARR. 


Dn. Parr said Dr. Johnson was an ad- 
mirable scholar, and that he would have 
had a high reputation for mere learning, 
if his reputation for intellect and eloquence 
had not. overshadowed it; the classical 
scholar was forgotten in the great original 
contributor to the literature of his country. 
One of the company reminded him of his 
‘first interview with Dr. Johnson, as re« 
lated by Mr. Langton in Boswell's account 
of his life. After the interview was over, 
Dr. Johnson said, I do not know when I 
have had an occasion of such free contro- 
versy ; it is remarkable how much of a 
man’s life may pass without meeting 
with any instance of this kind of open 
Aiscussion.” 
To this remark Dr. Parr replied with 
eat vehemence, ‘‘ J remember the in- 
w well: J gave him no quarter. 
The subject of our dispute was the liberty 
of the . Dr. Johnson was he tis 
whilst ie was arguing, I observ t he 
stamped. U'pon this I stamped. Dr. 
Johnson said, ‘ Why did you stamp, Dr. 
Parr?’ I replied, Sir, because You 
stamped ; and I was resolved not to give 
you the advantage even of a stamp in the 
argument.” It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to his description of this scene ; the 
vehemence, the characteristic pomposity 
with which it was accompanied, may 
easily be imagined by those who knew 
him, but cannot be adequately represent. 
ed to those who did not. 
a & * * 


In the party there was Dr. ——, an Arian 
minister, and Mr. ——,, a Socinian minister, 
with these gentlemen he appeared on terms 
of intimacy and 3 and as the even. 
ing advanced, and he became excited with 
wine (Ido not mean indecorously excited), 
he invited them to drink a parting glass 
with him, and went round to the other 
side of the table to touch glasses sociably, 
first above, then below, and then side to 
side, or, as he called ~n Praag wr 
was a parti lass, never met 
again. Boeing that he was on such friendly 
terms with these a I said to him, 
I suppose, Sir, although are he. 
retics, you think it is possible they may 
be saved? ‘ Yes, Sir,” said he, adding 
with affected vehemence, * but they must 
be scorched first.” We talked of econo. 
my: he thought that a man’s happiness 
was secure, in proportion to the small 
number of his wants, and said, that all his 
lifetime it had been his object to prevent 
the multiplication of them in himself. 
Some one said to him, “ Then, Sir, your 
secret of happiness is to cut down your 
wants.” Parr—‘‘ No, Sir, my secret is, 
not to let them grow.” 

e e e * @ es 

Some one had said in his presence that 
Mrs. Barbauld, in the Essays which she 
published conjointly with Dr. Aikin, had 
written an excellent imitation of the style 
of Dr. Johnson. Parr—‘ She imitate 
Dr. Johnson ! Sir, she has the nodosity ~ 
of the oak, without its strength—the noise 
of the thunder, without its bolt—the con. 
tortions of the sibyl without her inspira- 
tion.” It is curious that when the imita- 
tors of his style were mentioned before 
Dr. Johnson, he himself said that the 
only person who had succeeded was Miss 
Aikin, for she had imitated not only the 
cadence of his sentences, but the cast of 
his thoughts.— Ibid. 


Che Topographer. 
. No.. XVII. 





Tus hamlet of Battle Bridge, situated in 
the parish of St. Mary, Islington, is sup- 
posed to derive its name from its conti- 
guity to the spot where the celebrated 
battle was fought between the Roman 
general Suetonius Paulinus and the in- 
jured queen Boadicea, A.D. 61 ; and there 
are circumstances that seem to make in 
favour of the opinion. Here was for- 
merly a small bridge over the river Fleete ; 
but the highway is now carried over an 
extensive archway, which covers the 
stream to a considerable distance. The 
operations of the Roman general, in his 
arduous contest with that unfortunate 
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were, it ig most probable, con- 
to the northern vicinity of London. 
Tacitus, who had the most authentic in> 
formation, states, that after Suetonius 
had abandoned London, as untenable by. 
thesmall army under his command, he 
determined on hazarding a battle. No 
situation in the neighbourhood of the 
capital could afford a more advantageous 
position than in the high ground in the 
vicinity of Islington, both in regard to 
security, and as a post of observation for 
an army apprehensive of immediate at- 
tack by an immense monty of force. 
_. The opinion that the scene of the dread- 
ful conflict was not far distant from this 
spot, is strengthened hy the remains of 
an.encampment which may yet be seen in 
the immediate neighbourhood. In a field 
alittle to the N.W. of Islington Work- 
house, a camp, evidently and 
supposed to be that occupied by Paulinus, 
s to his engagement with the 
may be traced ; and by the cir- 
gumstance of the skeleton of an elephant 
having been in a field at Battle Bridge. 
At No. 17, Weston-place, opposite the 
Small-pox Hospital, resided the notorious 
female impostor Johannah Southcott. 
. It is recorded by Stowe, that “in the 
of Edward [V. a millar of Battaile 
was set on the pillorie at the 
Cheape, for seditious wordes spoken by 
him against the Duke of Tr 
. ° o 


Kiax-Micnazt, Isle of Man, is an ex. 
tensive village, pleasantly situated near 
bn a Near the entrance to the church- 
a uare pillar of blue stone, 
with an nase ra int Ranic characters, 
which both Mr. Beauford and Sir John 
Prestwich, bart., have attempted to de- 
cipher; but their explanations furnish a 
singular specimen of the uncertainty which 
attends the translation of ancient inscrip- 
tions. Mr. Beauford reads it as follows s 
“For the sins of Ivalfir, the son of Du- 
val, this cross was erected by his mother 
Aftride.”—By Sir John Prestwich, bart. 
it was translated thus: “ Waltar, a son 
of Thurulf, a knight right valiant, lord 
of Frithu, the father, Jesus Christ.” 
Within the churchyard is another Runic 
> ON @ Square stone pillar; and 
also a tomb to ‘the memory of the benevo- 
lent Dr. Thomas Wilson, bishop of Sodor 
and Man; who, after a life passed in acts 
of exemplary philanthropy and piety, was 
buried in this cemetery, in March, 1755. 
He was born in 1663, at Burton, a small 
village near Great Neston, in Cheshire.— 
Several tumuli, and other vestiges of 
ancient manners, are remaining in this 
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ish: the catrn-viael is composed of 
vadl contend tantien 


Bseful Bomestic Wints. 


EASY METHODS OF ANALYZING 
FLOUR. 





TakE a —— of flour, pu it 
into a wine-glass, which fill up frith 
water, stirring it up well; allow it to 
stand for half an hour, then decant the 
milky fluid off the top, which consists of 
starch in a state of solution. . To the re- 
mainder add a tea-spoonful of sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol), which, if it is pure, 
will dissolve the whole of it. Allow it 
to remain for ten minutes, then fill the 
glass again with water, when the burnt 
Donan, nae of Tatty © coos will be 
easily discovered at the bottom. Should 
the adulteration consist of chalk, a violent 
effervescence will ensue upon the addition 
of the acid. Or, take a small quantity 
of the suspected flour, put it in an iron 
spoon, pass the flame of a candle with a 
blow-pipe upon it. Should it be pure it 
will burn black ; but if it contains any 
of the above-mentioned ingredients, the 
white particles will immediately be visi- 
ble. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 
A FOREIGN journal recommends rye as 
a wholesome and economical substitute 
for coffee, and gives the following direc. 
tions for g it :—It is first to be 
well cleaned, and boiled till it becomes 
soft, care being taken that it doés not 
burst, and then put to dry in the sun, or 
in an oven, and afterwards burnt and 
ground like coffee. To use it, take as 
much water as it is wished to have cups of 
coffee, and boil and strain it, adding a 
third of real ceffee, and the whole will re- 
semble pure coffee from the Indies, and 
will not require so much sugar as the com. 
mon sort. 


BLACKBERRY JAM...» | 
Tuts conserve is the ones, the: moat 
innocent, and certainly the least expensive 
treat that can be provided for. children ; 
and (with the exception of treacle) is the 
aliment of all others useful in: 
the bowels. Thegenerality-of jams 
jellies are made with white sugar, and 
the ions are weight for weight with 
fruit free ence the — j to 
their frequent use among are the 
constipating nature of the loaf me and 
the enormous quantity that must be eaten 
of it before a sufficient bulk of the pre. 
serve can be obtained. The indisposi. 
tions to which young persons are liable, 
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probably proceed fram the acid formed in 





the stomach from their indulgence in fore 


sweet things. The cheapness of this de- 
licate jam is astonishing ; at the expense 
of 9d. or 10d. they might provide their 
little families with Slbs. of a wholesome 
luxury. To make it, add to.every pound 
of the berries half a pound of the coarsest 
moist sugar, and boil it rather more than 
three quarters of an hour, keeping it 
stirred from the commencement. 


PLANTING TREES. 


Tre best month for planting trees is 
November ; observing the old saying of 
‘a celebrated ener, “* Take them with 
their old leaves to their new graves.”— 
Just as the sap begins to go down and the 
leaves to turn, there can be no better tine 
for planting all sorts of fruit and other 
decttuous trees: but with respect to or- 
namental shrubs, and more particularly 
evergreens, early planting is of’ the 
t 
is open. 


co Ro en ‘the wea- 
» fruit trees and forest trees 
may be planted from the beginning of 
October to the end of February; but 
those that are planted before Christmas 
will do the best, especially if the follow- 
ing summer should be se hot and dry. 
But evergreens must be planted early, so 
that October is a better month for them 
than .November, that the soil may get 
settled about the roots before the frosts 
come, and that the trees may have. at 
least some hold of the ground before they 
have to encounter the heat of the sun and 
the cold east winds of March, the most 
month they have to stand against. 
It is folly to ask a gardener whether it is 
a good time gre if he is standing in 
the market with trees to sell. Persons 
who have done 0, and, at their recom. 
mendation, planted eve ns in Feb. 
rusty and.March, found that they almost 
all died; while to the gardener, who was 
i ou ble trees, it ~ pales at all; 
t, on the con > he to suppl: 
re aS 
™: len,” says a practical 
pati A “TI have no shrubs wet ever. 
greens ; and the more I view them in the 
winter, the more I rejoice that I ted 
no others.  Alwa 


be in che back ground,.and form 
med aro while these—the Grecian 
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laurestina, Sag ae 
und —espec' 

whick is handsome in its 

as beautiful in .its flower. 


situation, with the soil adhering to the 
planted too thickly, a’ they donot Us 

too thickly, as not like 
the knife, and few persons have resolution 
ant inpeont, a F cokeen it has 
materially inj an spoiled 
the growth of its neighbour. ere the 
soil is good, and the situation open, ever. 
greens, planted in October,’ will make 
ous shoots the: second 


rapidity.—In situations where it pa be 
desirable to plant a few firs, I wor ¥ 
all means recommend the Scotch. 
louks coarser and less inviting to the eye 
than other firs (while it is young), but it 
is a tree which improves every year of ite 
growth, losing that stiffhess and formality 
which are the characteristics. of fire in 
general, and becoming richly shaded in 
its bark.” 


She Gatherer. 
“TI am but a Gatherer and disposer of éther. 
men’s stnff.”--- Wotton. ) 


CURIOUS NOTICE. 





" THE following is a literal copy of a notice 


left at the door of a cobbler, who had re. 
moved from a house in St. (George's 
Fields :— 

“ Eney Bodey as wants Mr. Loverkige 
may find him at No. 8, New-street, Fe. 
con hoblis.” - Anglice, facing the Obelisk 


EPITAPH 
In Kingston Church-yard, Hanis. 
Live/well—Die never, 
Die well—Live for eves. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Counvunications from P. T. W., Miss T—#., 
F. R——-y., Leaves from a Journal, No. V. and 
the conclusion of the History of Horse-Raciag, 
in oar next. ; 

The following are intended for early insertion : 
On the Colours used in Painting, X., J.N—©, 
Johannes L—dk, Aches and Paine, C. M. ¥.'t 
Imprompta: the communication of C, F. B. 

‘The Drawing so kindly sent us by S. J. B. i 
in the hands of the Engraver. 

We shail insert Pasche’s rejeinder on the Co- 
louring of Rum, and then we wish the diseus 
sion to terminate. 

‘Erratum in our last, p. 339, col. 2, tine 17.— 
Sor * dietical,” read “« dietetical.” 
Printed and: published by J. LIMBIRD, 


143, Strand (near Somerset House), and sold by 
al NY, and Raakeo/ii 




















